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THE VULGATE. 
Two Hindoos are said to have disputed once about the 
meaning of a speech which the Queen of England had 
just addressed to Parliament, in which there was some 
important reference to Indian affairs. The one had de- 
rived his knowledge from a translation of the speech into 
Bengalee, the language spoken in the province of Bengal ; 
while the other had read a Hindostanee version, which had 
teen made from a Persian translation ; the Persian lan- 
guage having been for a long time used in all government 
offices in India. The Bengalee version of the speech flatly 
contradicted the Hindostanee version ; and each of the 
disputants stoutly maintained that his translation gave the 
true account of what the Queen had really said. The 
dispute might have been indefinitely prolonged, and would 
probably never have arrived at a satisfactory termination, 
were it not for the fortunate intervention of a third person, 
who happened to know English, and who had in his pos- 
session a copy of the Times newspaper, containing the 
speech itself. The production of this document to the 
two disputants at once settled the question, and restored 
harmony between them. The story verified the old adage, 
that " the stream is always clearer, the nearer the fountain 
head." 

Now, if any of our Roman Catholic readers, who may 
be in possession of a DouayBiblc, will open the title page, he 
will see that it ie said to be translated from " the Latin Vul- 
gate." It would be natural for him, when he reads these words, 
to feel some curiosity to know what is this Latin Vulgate, 
from which the Word of God, the message of the King of 
kings, has been translated into his own mother tongue. It 
may occur to him to ask, was Latin the original language 
in which the books of Scripture were written ? But a 
very moderate amount of knowledge will show him that 
this could not have been the case. Moses, and David, 
and Isaiah did not write in Latin, but Hebrew — in truth, 
the Latin language scarcely existed in their time. Again, 
when we come to the New Testament, we find that St. 
Peter and St. Paul wrote in Greek, not in Latin ; and, in 
fact, there is not a single book, of either the Old or New 
Testaments, that was originally written in the Latin 
tongue. 

When these facts have been ascertained, the question 
still remains to be answered — Why was the Douay Bible 
translated from the Latin Vulgate? Our inquirer will 
naturally say, would there not have been less risk of mis- 
takes and inaccuracies, if the translators had gone at once 
to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and the Greek 
text of the New. Why, he may ask, did they go to the 
Vulgate at all? What need was there of looking to a 
translation of what Isaiah or St. Paul wrote, when they 
had the original words of these inspired writers written in 
the language in which they thought and spoke ? It would 
nave been just as reasonable for the Hindoos of our 
story to have relied upon the accuracy of their Bengalee 
ct Persian translations, when they might have read the 
Queen's own words in the English tongue. 



Our readers might puzzle themselves for a long time in 
searching for the true cause of this seemingly strange 
anomaly, which we will now proceed to explain to them. 
Before doing so, however, we will first state, in a few words, 
what was the origin of the Latin Vulgate. 

In the period which immediately succeeded the first 
preaching of Christianity, translations of the Scriptures 
were made into most of the languages which were spoken 
in the then civilized world. The Christian pastors and 
teachers were everywhere anxious that their flocks should 
be able to read and study the Word of God for themselves. 
No fears were then entertained, lest the people should make 
a bad use of their knowledge. The early bishops and 
martyrs would, at once, have silenced all such doubts by 
our Blessed Lord's words (Matt. iv. 2) — " It is written, 
not in bread alone doth man live, but in every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God." In those days, Latin 
was the language spoken at Rome, and throughout the 
greater part of the western world ; and in the second and 
third centuries, there appear to have been, not one, but 
several Latin translations of the Scriptures in common 
use, derived, probably, from some one original version. 
Printing, of course, was unknown in these times, and each 
copy of a book had to be separately written out, in which 
process, if the transcriber was a careless man, several mis- 
takes might arise. In this way many of the Latin ver- 
sions had become so corrupt in the fourth century, that the 
eminent scholar, Jerome, was induced to make a new 
translation from the original Hebrew and Greek. Jerome's 
translation at first met with considerable opposition. He 
was pronounced a heretic, and accused of falsifying the 
Word of God. Gradually, however, the value 01 his ver- 
sion became recognised by eminent scholars who suc- 
ceeded him ; and towards the close of the seventh century, 
it was generally received in all the churches of the west, 
from which circumstance its name of Vulgate — i.e., the 
common or vulgar translation — was derived. 

In this state matters stood for a long time, until at length, 
in the sixteenth century, the Council of Trent, among 
other matters, commenced to frame its decrees about the 
Holy Scriptures. The first question raised for discussion 
was, in what written document was the Word of God con- 
tained ? This does not seem to be a question about which 
much difference of opinion ought reasonably to exist. A 
writer, whether inspired or not, commits his thoughts te 
paper. Is it in Hebrew ? Then it is in Hebrew, and in 
Hebrew alone, that you are sure of having his thoughts, all 
his thoughts, nothing but his thoughts. Is it in Greek ? 
Then it is in Greek that you will find what he meant. If 
you do not understand these tongues, nothing is more na- 
tural than that you should make use of a translation ; but 
if you do understand them, why should you be prevented 
from going to the book as it came from the hands of the 
author? The only rational pretext for setting up a transla- 
tion in place of the original work would be, by proving that 
the translation is of absolutely perfect accuracy. But if 
you have to do with an inspired book, the only ground on 
which we can reasonably assert that the translation is equal 
to the original, is to show that the translator is inspired as 
well as the original author. 

And, accordingly, this was the view of the ease taken by 
the most learned members of the Council of Trent. Louis 
de Catane* in particular, laid great stress on the well- 
known opinions of the eminent scholar, Cardinal Cajetan. 
This able writer was in the habit of saying, that to 
listen to the Latin text was not to hear the Word of God, 
which is infallible, but that of the translator, who was 
liable to error, and might deceive ; he added, that Jerome 
himself, the author of the Vulgate, was in the right when 
he asserted, that to wi*te the Books of Scripture needed 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit ; but to translate them 
into another language was a matter involving merely the 
exercise of ordinary talents. It was acknowledged, indeed, 
that if the Council of Trent were infallibly certain that 
their deliberations were guided by the Holy Spirit, and if 
they themselves undertook the task of revising the Latin 
Bible, they might then order their translation, so made, 
to be an infallible authority in matters of faith, but that they 
had no right to pronounce such a decision about Jerome's 
Vulgate, of the accuracy of which they could not be sure. 

But these reasons, however strongly urged, failed to 

» Vide Father Fan! Sarpi, Hist. Cone Trio., lib. ii., sec. 51. 



convince the understandings of the venerable men who 
composed the majority of the council. They had an innate 
horror and dread of Greek and Hebrew, and no wonder, 
for, perhaps, nine out of ten of them did not understand a 
line of either, but in Latin they were more at home ; they 
felt somewhat like a sailor who is unwilling to trust him- 
self to the perils of the wild ocean, when he has a safe 
anchorage at which he may ride securely. There was 
another cause which increased their antipathy to the two 
great original languages in which the Word of God 
had been composed. Many of the early reformers were 
eminent scholars, and used frequently to appeal to the 
Scriptures in their original tongues ; and, as a matter of 
course, the venerable bishops of the council transferred a 
part of the hatred with which they were wont to regard 
the reformers, to the languages which the latter knew, but 
which, to themselves, were a dead letter. 

An eminent historian* has given us the following sketch 
of a sermon, preached about the rise of the Reformation, 
which represents in a vivid light the horror with which 
the " new learning," as it was called, was regarded by the 
old-fashioned clergy of those days—*' A new language," 
said a monk from the pulpit, " has been discovered, which 
is called the Greek. It must be carefully avoided ; this 
language is the mother of all heresies. I see in the hands of 
many a book written in that tongue, it is called the New 
Testament ; it is a book full of briars and vipers. As for 
Hebrew, those who learn it immediately become Jews."t 
These two tongues, new, because they were old, were 
looked upon as intruders; and venerable priests, grown 
grey in the recital of their missals and breviaries, ashed 
indignantly what right Greek and Hebrew, S^rsooth, had 
to come and disturb the old familiar Latin, in the throne 
which it had so long occupied. Nay, even Cardinals 
themselves were not exempt from the prevailing prejudices; 
and in the year 1502, when the famous Bible of Alcala 
was published, in which the Vulgate was printed between 
the Hebrew text and the Greek text, Cardinal Ximenes 
did not scruple to assert, that it was an exemplification of 
Christ between the two thieves. 

The Council of Trent, therefore, eventually decided that 
the Latin Vulgate of Jerome — that very Vulgate*vhich had 
gained the writer the imputation of heresy in his own day — 
should now be pronounced the true text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and that nobody, under any pretext, should dare or 
presume to reject it. " If," said they, " we allow of a refer- 
ence to the Greek or Hebrew text, we shall be kept in per- 
petual hot water. The grammarians will throw everything 
into universal confusion. They will then become the arbi- 
ters and judges of our faith; and bishoprics and cardinalships 
must be given to those pedants, to the exclusion of theolo- 
gians and canonists. How can the inquisitors proceed 
against the Lutherans, unless they know Greek and Hebrew ? 
These heretics will quickly say that the translation is 
wrong, and that the original text speaks in quite a different 
manner. Thus a door will be opened for the admission of 
every quirk and subtilty which a grammarian, either 
through malice or ignorance, may take it into his head to 
put forward and defend, by some rule of syntax, or other 
paltry evasion.''^ In order, therefore, to prevent simple, 
grammarians from giving the law to bishops and divines, 
the whole council — fathers, prelates, and archbishops—de- 
cided almost unanimously to approve the Vulgate version, 
as the authentic text of Sacred Scripture. § 

Their conduct, it must be allowed, was natural enough, 
however indefensible on grounds of rightreason, and un- 
worthy of men professing to act under the immediate guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit However, having come to this de- 
cision, they seemed to feel that having erected the Vulgate, 
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for the first time, to the pinnacle of perfection, as an 
authentic exposition of the mind of Holy Scripture, 
it would be but prudent, to say the least of it, to 
make every endeavour that it should be made as accurate 
as possible. The Council of Trent first approved of the 
Vulgate, as the authentic text of Scripture, and then de- 
cided that it should be corrected I Ordinary people may 
think, perhaps, that they ought to have reversed this 
order, that they should have corrected first, and approved 
after ; but there is no accounting for tastes. We profess 
merely to give a faithful account of the course which the 
council did actually take on this question. Their conduct 
would have been more rigidly consistent, though certainly 
not a whit more reasonable, if they had denied the faults 
of the Vulgate, and proclaimed it at once infallible and 
perfect, than to declare it inviolable, even while confessing 
its faults, and that it was about to be corrected. 

The task of correction went on but slowly. Towards 
the close of the Council, Pius IV. appointed a commission 
which made some little progress in the work. Pius V. 
renewed it and accelerated its labours. Gregory XIII., 
who succeeded him, appears to have thought the reformation 
of the calendar a business of more pressing importance than 
•the reform of the translation of the Holy Scripture. Twelve 
years afterwards, Sixtus V. ascended the Papal throne, and 
found the work still incomplete. With characteristic energy 
he urged the matter forward, and, at length, at the be- 
ginning of 1589 (a quarter of a century after the close of 
the Council of Trent), the Pope announced, by a Bull that 
the work was drawing to a close. The new Vulgate was 
printed under his own eyes, at the Vatican, and the Pope 
himself revised the proofs. " We have corrected them 
with our own hands," he says in the preface (nostra nos 
ipsi manu correximus). At length this wonderful work, 
the work of four Popes and five and twenty years, appeared 
in 1590. In the Papal Bull, which begins on the fourth 
page, the text of this edition is pronounced "the true, legiti- 
mate, authentic, and indubitable text ;"* and all persons who 
should presume to alter it are threatened with " the indig- 
nation of Almighty God, and of the blessed Apostles, 
Peter and Paul.f ' 

A glance at the volume was enough to show the folly, 
not to say impiety, of such boastful presumption. " When 
the work appeared," says Hug, an eminent Roman Catholic 
writer, " it was impossible that it should not have given 
occasion for criticism and pleasantry. Many passages were 
found, particularly in the Old Testament, covered with 
tlips of paper, on which new corrections had been printed ; 
others were scratched out, or merely corrected with a pen. 
In fine, the copies issued were far from all presenting the 
same corrections." 

It was clear, therefore, that the work should be done 
over again. Sixtus V. died ; and the Bomish theologians 
endeavoured to suppress the work entirely, and to substi- 
tute a new edition in its stead. Urban VII. lived only 
twelve days ; Gregory XIV. made but little progress in it ; 
Innocent IX., who reigned only two months, seems to have 
taken no part in it ; and the completion of the work was 
reserved for Clement VIII., who published it in 1592. 
This new edition was also declared authentic, and accom- 
panied with similar threats of excommunication against 
any who should presume to alter its text. 

When these two editions — that of Sixtus V. and that of 
Clement VIII.— came to be compared, it was quickly 
found that there was the greatest diversity between them. 
Clauses were fonnd in the one which were omitted in the 
Other. They even contradict one another in various passages ; 
and, in short, it was found that the two books differ in more 
than two thousand places ! 

Here was a nice difficulty for the advocates of Papal 
infallibility to solve ! Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. had 
each declared that his edition was authentic and indu- 
bitable ; and they had both denounced the heavy curse of 
Almighty God upon any one who should dare to assert the 
contrary. 

But how, then, were the Bomish divines to get ovcrthe 
awful, startling fact of the two thousand discrepancies t 
The most eminent divines were consulted. It was a diffi- 
'Culty which required All their cleverness and ingenuity to 
surmount — a real Gordian knot, which none but very sa- 
gacious casuists would ever dream of untying. 

At last Cardinal Bellarmine took the matter in hand. 
If any one could defend the fortress of Papal infallibility, 
he was certainly the man to doit. 

' " SI Pergama 4extra 
Defentit powetrt etlam h&c defensa fttfssent" 

He is said by Hug to have owed his canonization as a saint 
to his publication on this question. And now the reader 
will ask how did Bellarmine get over the difficulty ? By 
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new editions, moreover, differ in many places where there 
was no error of the press in the former. The latest histo- 
rian of the Vulgate on the Continent* does not hesitate to 
to call the assertions of Bellai .nine on this point " lies and 
pious fremds" a decision which, we regret to say, appears 
fully borne out by the plain facts of the case. How much 
more manly and straightforward would Belkrmine's con- 
duct have been if he had frankly avowed that his task was 
hopeless, that there were differences between the Sixtme 
and Clementine Vulgates which no ingenuity could recon- 
cile. But, alas ! such an admission would have been a 
heavy blow to the Bomish dogma of Papal infallibility — a 
dogma which Bellarmine was resolved to defend at all 
hazards and in the face of the most incontrovertible facts. 
By his preface to the Clementine Vulgate, Bellarmine may 
have succeeded in (raining the honour of canonization as 
a saint in the Church of- Rome ; but we fear that he thereby 
justly forfeited his character as an honest man and an im- 
partial inquirer after truth. 

We cannot avoid contrasting the conduct of the two 
Popes who issued these " indubitable, atithentic," and yet 
contradictory editions of the Holy Scriptures to the world 
with that of the translators of the authorized version of the 
English Bible about twenty years later, in the year 1G11. 
The latter make no boastful pretensions to infallibility ; 
they utter no imprecations against their opponents ; their 
own names are not once alluded to ; they merely tell us 
that the great object of their labours was, " that out of the 
original sacred tongues, together with comparing of the 
labours, both in our own andforeign languages, there should 
be one more exact translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into the English tongue." The new translation was to be 
" more exact than its predecessors ;" but perfect accuracy 
was, perhaps, unattainable, and to this they made no claim. 
However anxiously we may desire to possess a perfectly 
faithful version of the Word of God, yet we have reason to 
feel deeply thankful that our faith does not depend upon an 
absolute agreement in every particular between the original 
text and the translation into our own tongue. It has often 
been remarked, that of all the books in the world the Bible 
is, perhaps, less dependent than any other upon the skill of 
its translators, so far, at least, as regards its general tone 
and purport. While it calls for the exercise of the highest 
abilities and more than repays all the labour that can be 
expended on it, yet the great leading truths which it con- 
tains are such as cannot be obscured, even by the most 
careless version. A sinner who feels his need of salvation 
can learn, even from a very inaccurate translation of the 
■Scriptures, that " the Wood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin" (1 John i. 7), and that " there is no other 
name under heaven given to men whereby we must be 
saved'' — Acts iv. 12. 

We entreat those of our readers, who may have leisure 
and opportunity, to examine for themselves the facts we 
have cited above, and then to consider how far they are 
consistent with the boasted claims of the Church of Rome, 
cither for herself or for the Pope, to be the sole, supreme, 
infallible judge, both of the letter and sense of Holy 
Scripture. We think we have said enough to show that 
the decision of the Council of Trent was contrary to reason 
and common sense; and as regards the rival Pontiffs, 
Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., who could not refrain 
from uttering curses while sending forth into the world the 
Scriptures of the God of Mercy and Love, we leave them 
to the real or pretended influence of their own rash dentin - 
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DIALOGUE ON THE CONSTRAINED CELIBACY 

IN THE CHURCH OF ROME, BETWEEN TWO 

ITALIAN GENTLEMEN.— No. IV. 

JSustachio.— According to what you have said hitherto, it 
is clear that from the earliest times of the Christian Church 
the clergy, as well as the laity, had an undoubted right 
to marry. Now, if it be true that the long possession of 
anything secures enjoyment of it to the possessor, the 
Church of Rome cannot in reason forbid the marria«e of 
her clergy. ° 

Salviano. — Long possession is, sometimes, pleaded even 
in matters of religion. Why, the Church of Rome uses 
this very pretence, and says that our reformers have 
wronged her, whilst by their reformation they have tried to 
take away her purgatory, her masses, and many other 
things of which she boasts a long possession. This is not 
the place to enter into controversy about our reasons for 
having protested against such doctrines. T only ask you 
how (admitting the'theory of long possession) Rome has 
taken away .the right of marriage/from the clergy, a right 
which they possessed for more than a thousand years? 
She may, perhaps, assert that this right was not well 
founded ; but how can- that be, when it was granted them 
by God himself, and when so many holy bishops and 
priests have taken advantage of it ? " 

Eustachio.— But tell me, was there none who vret 
thought of once more permitting the clergy to-nrarry? I 
think I have heard it said that many have urgently re- 
quired this. 

Sdhiano.^ML ! dear friend, 1t was sson perceived what 
would be the frous-uf the new law of celibacy. St. Ber- 
nard says, "take away from the Churcfi" (observe 
that 'Rome, by the word Church, means the clergy), 

• van Ess, Geschichte der Vulgata, p. 32t 



honourable matrimony, and it will be filled with 
keepers of concubines (Bernard, serm., 66 in Cant). 
In the 13th century, Bishop Durandus, in prescribing 
the method of reforming the Church, gave his 
advice, "ifUt it would be useful if, by a council, marriage 
should be granted to the priests, seeing that up to that time 
they were forced to chastity in vain ; and that that might 
be easily brought about, inasmuch as the Greek Church 
still possessed this right, and that the Church in general 
acted upon it in the time of the apostles — De modo concilii 
eclcbrandi, art. 40. .apneas Sylvius himself says — 
" Perhaps, it would not be the worse that many priests 
should marry ; many might be saved in conjugal priest- 
hood who are destroyed in a barren presbytery" (In actis 
concil. Basil, lib. 2) : and Baptista Platina explains the 
sentiments of this author in these words — " The clergy 
have been forbidden to marry for good reasons, but for 
better ones should this privilege be restored to them'* 
— (In vita Pii II., fere in fine). 

Eustachio. — Truly, this was the speech of an honest 
man. What I wonder at is, that ^Eneas Sylvius, when he 
became Pope Pius II., never thought of abolishing the 
celibacy of the clergy. I think that he should have con- 
sidered it his duty to restore to them that of which they 
had been unjustly deprived by others. 

Salviano. — You are right, but you must consider that 
jEneas Sylvius and Pius II. are very different. It 
is one thing, in fact, to be a man, and another to be a 
Pope. ^Encas Sylvius, as a man, did not speak ex 
cathedra, when he said that the right of marriage should 
justly be restored to the priests ; but, as a pope, his own 
interests being changed, his mind was changed along with 
them. In feet, if he had corrected the error, by setting 
aside the ordinances of his predecessors, Papal infallibility 
would have fallen, on which Gregory the Seventh having 
built was desirous thus to enforce his law. Gregory ex- 
claimed, " I cannot err ;" and Pius, by abrogating his law, 
would have made it plain to all men that he did err, at 
the very time in which he asserted that he could not err. 
iEneas Sylvius, as Pope, did not wish that the clergy should 
marry, although, as a man, he himself had children 
without being married.* I might, also, adduco many other 
of your popes for whom it would have been much better if 
they had lived in the holy state of matrimony. Innocent 
VIII. was the father of four sons and four daughters. I 
need not say anything about Alexander VI., Sixtus IV., 
and very many others. 

Eustachio. — I think I have heard it said, that even in 
tlie Council of Trent there was a request made that the 
right of marrying should be restored to the clergy. 

Salviano. — Certainly, many distinguished persons pledged 
themselves to present to the Council of Trent a memorial to 
this effect. Charles, Duke of Austria, son of the Emperor 
Ferdinand I., and Albert, Duke of Bavaria, did ail that 
was in their power to procure for the clergy once more 
the right of contracting marriage ; and their ambassadors 
demanded it loudly in the council. The same was done 
by Henry II., and by Charles IX., kings of France, who 
took great pains to promote this object. The aforesaid 
Emperor Ferdinand I. made strong entreaties about it to 
the council; and even to his death considered that it was 
only just to grant marriage to the clergy. But all bis en- 
deavours having been vain, Maximilian I., by means of 
Count Prosper, made the same request of the pope. This 
monarch brought forth very weighty reasons to induce himto 
grant the marriage of the clergy ; but these too were fruitless, 
and did not make the least impression upon the mind of the 
pontiff. The Council of Trent turned a deaf ear to these 
most just requests, as also to many others, made by a num- 
ber of the princes, for the restitution of the cup, so that the 
holysupper should be administered to all with bread and wine, 
as it was ordained by Christ, and according to the custom 
of the Church for many ages. It was requested, likewise, 
that divine service should be celebrated in the churches in 
the vulgar tongue, so that it might be understood by the 
people, but all these remonstrances were useless. 

Eustachio. — At other times, however, the popes ware 
not ashamed to retract their errors; one pope abro- 
gated the laws of another pope, one council corrected the 
decrees of another council ; it seems, however, that the 
popes who directed the Council of Trent, by sending the 
Holy Spirit to it from Rome, would not yield one jot ; in 
fact, in spite of all the protests that were made to them, 
and all the prayers and entreaties addressed to them hy 
people of every degree, they could not be brought to deoiee 
that Rome should grant that to the clergy, which was 
granted to them by God. 

Sahiuno. — I have told you that the popes are very dif- 
ferent men from the first holy Bishops of Rome, andtuat 
in the councils men sat who were very different from 
those whOitook their seats in tho holy Apostolic assemblies. 
The fathers of the Council of Trent imagined that they were 
infallible, and their watchword was " we will not yield ; we 
will not, give in to the Lutherans ; if we yield. in one point 
only, vre shall prejudice all the others ; ifwe yield onesingle 
tittle, hew shall we maintain in future that the Church 
of Rome is infallible?" Could there have been asked of 
this council, anything mors just than the restoration of 
the oup to theipeople in the Lord's supper? The anthers 
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